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The Weir-Leary-White Preserve in Wilton, Connecticut, is managed by the Conservancy's volunteer Weir Preserve Committee 
As noted in the Connecticut Chapter 1984 Annual Report (see pp. 5-7), Weir Preserve was enlarged to 92 acres in the last 
year with a generous gift of land from Eugenia Slaughter 


Photo by George Bellerose. 


CHIMON ISLAND BECOMES 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


The Nature Conservancy made history in March when the 
Chapter sold Chimon Island to the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS). Chimon became the first coastal 
feature to be included formally in what will eventually com- 
prise the four-unit Connecticut Coastal National Wildlife 
Refuge. The refuge itself is the most recent addition to the 
90 million-acre, 425-unit National Wildlife Refuge System and 
is the first to be established on the northeast coast in 
10 years. 

Governor William O'Neill, Congressman Stewart B. 
McKinney, Congressman Bruce Morrison, and Mayor William 
Collins (Norwalk) joined officials from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and The Nature Conservancy in a March 22 press 
conference announcing the sale. William C. Ashe, Deputy 
Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service Northeast Region, 
presented the Conservancy a facsimile check for $1,467,402 
— the Chapter had earlier banked the real thing. 

The Chapter will use $1.3 million of that amount to retire 
the internal loan with which we purchased Chimon last 
September, and to recover other expenses related to the 
project. The remaining amount, $167,000, will, by pre- 
arrangement with the Fish and Wildlife Service, be put to- 
ward other refuge purchases that FWS asked TNC to make. 

The pledges and contributions of TNC members enabled 
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the Conservancy to buy the island in the first place. Now 
the trustees and | are happy to report that we will, as 
planned, “recycle” into other acquisitions the outstanding 
pledges as they come due. That is, we will reuse your do- 
nations to purchase more land still. 

Most other conservation organizations and government 
agencies can make your money work once only. The Con- 
servancy, on the other hand, is often able to make it work 
twice — as with Chimon — and sometimes more. 
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Our dedication to getting the job done and the esteem 
for our members keep us hard at the task of multiplying the 
effect of every dollar you give. Whether you are a $10-a-year 
member or a contributor of larger amounts, you have played 
a significant role in the protection of Chimon Island. Thank 
you for your continued support. 
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W. Kent Olson 
Executive Director 


HOW THE CHAPTER BUYS LAND 
USING YOUR PLEDGES AND CASH 


A good example of how the Conservancy multiplies the 
effect of your capital gifts is our September 1984 purchase 
and March 1985 sale of Chimon Island. 

We used your written pledges and cash contributions as 
collateral to take out a low interest purchase loan. When 
the government later bought the island from the Conser- 
vancy, we repaid the loan. 

As donors pay off their outstanding pledges to Chimon, 
we put the cash into a special revolving fund, from which 
we borrow over and over again to buy land in your name, 
and which we replenish through occasional fundraising. All 
the while, the revolving fund generates interest that sup- 
ports Chapter operations — supports in other words, the 
negotiations that lead to the purchase of other important 
natural areas. 

Because we bought Chimon for far less than the privately 
appraised fair market value, a donor's net “cost” to protect 
one acre is reduced even further. Since 1955, the Connect- 
icut Chapter has acquired land appraised at $17,510,349 
(at time of acquisition) for an out-of-pocket cost to the Con- 
servancy of $4,758,855, or roughly 37% of the land's value. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM FOR SAVING LAND 


This month you will receive an appeal from the Connect- 
icut Chapter for operating support. If you have not already 
done so, won't you please send a check today for $250, 
$100, $50, $25 — whatever you can. 

Without your continued generosity, our continuing pro- 
tection efforts will be jeopardized. The future of Connecti- 
cut’'s natural heritage is in your hands. 

As a special premium, contributors of $100 or more to 
Chapter operations will receive free a high quality aluminum 
front-end license plate bearing the green and white Nature 
Conservancy logo. 
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History made March 22 


CHIMON BECOMES FIRST LINK 
IN CONNECTICUT COASTAL 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


TNC Executive Vice President L. Gregory Low (speaking) joins Congress- 
man Stewart B. McKinney (far left), Governor William O'Neill (second from 
right), and Connecticut Chapter Executive Director Ken Olson (far right) 
in presenting a Conservancy award to William C. Ashe (second from left) 
It reads, “For his dedication to the principles of wise use and protection 
of this country's natural resources; for his achievements as a biologist 
and senior manager in the United States Fish and Wildlife Service; for the 
help he has given The Nature Conservancy over so many years, in so 
many ways, to preserve so many wild places across America, and, not 
least, for his superior professional work in helping to establish the Con- 
necticut. Coastal.National. Wildlife.Refuge — The Nature Conservancy 
Connecticut Chapter is pleased to honor William C. Ashe with this Certif- 
icate of Special Recognition.” Governor O'Neill and Congressman 
McKinney are past recipients of similar awards for their Participation in 
the Chapter's earlier purchase of Chapman's Pond on the lower Con- 
necticut River. 


Governor William O'Neill confers with Executive Director Ken Olson and 
Chapter Chairman Alex Gardner, both of TNC's Connecticut Chapter, just 
prior to the formal ceremony transferring Chimon Island to the federal 
government as the first acquisition in the new Connecticut Coastal Wild- 
life Refuge 


Facsimile check for $1,467,402, is presented to the Connecticut Chapter 
of The Nature Conservancy by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service at the 
March 22, 1985 ceremony. Left to right: Dennis Wolkoff, David Warren, 
Alex Gardner, William Ashe, Ken Olson, and Greg Low 


Speakers at the ceremony transferring ownership of Chimon Island from 
The Nature Conservancy to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service were (left 
to right) Alexander S. Gardner, Chairman, Connecticut Chapter Board of 
Trustees, TNC; Dennis Wolkoff, Vice President, Eastern Region, TNC: 
Stewart B. McKinney, U.S. Representative, R-4th District: David P. Warren, 
Director, Connecticut Critical Areas Program, Connecticut Chapter, TNC: 
Bruce A. Morrison, U.S. Representative, D-3rd District; William C. Ashe, 


Deputy Regional Director, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Northeast Re- 
gion; William Collins, Mayor, City of Norwalk; W. Kent Olson, Executive 
Director, Connecticut Chapter, TNC; L. Gregory Low, Executive Vice 
President, TNC; and William A. O'Neill, Governor, State of Connecticut 
and Honorary Chairman of the Conservancy's Connecticut Critical Areas 
Program Photos this page by Andrea Laubach 


For three days, scientists from the Conservancy and DEP's Natural Di- 
versity Data Base met to produce a current list of the state's most en- 
dangered plants, animals and natural communities, ranked by degree of 
threat to each habitat. Of 140 sites reviewed, many are potential TNC 
acquisitions, while others are likely to be protected by their owners through 
the Natural Heritage Registry, a TNC-DEP project 


CHAPTER SECURES CRITICAL 
ADDITION AT BENTON HILL FEN 


In March the Conservancy purchased 6.5 acres of land 
from Mr. and Mrs. Albert Hartung. In addition the Hartungs 
have agreed to deed restrictions on their retained lands 
prohibiting any future subdivision and limiting any further 
development to one residential use. In all, the Chapter has, 
through this transaction, placed another 7.5 acres under 
permanent, irrevocable protection. 

The Chapter paid $50,000 for the land. Based on a re- 
view of three independent appraisals, the price paid by the 
Conservancy is at the lower end of the range of all three. 

Benton Hill Fen is one of Connecticut's most distinctive 
natural habitats. Known as a calcareous wetland, the fen's 
cool, alkaline waters support several species considered rare 
and endangered in Connecticut including one animal nearly 
extinct in the state. Because of its high biological value, the 
fen has been a high priority for protection under the Con- 
servancy'’s Connecticut Critical Areas Program. 

This purchase culminates more than two years intensive 
negotiations to protect the central section of Benton Hill Fen 
which had been threatened by a 14-lot subdivision. In 1984, 
the Chapter reduced this initial threat with the purchase of 
28 acres of wetlands and associated uplands. The recent 
transaction locks up the balance of the undeveloped land 
which was retained by the owners on which they had pro- 
posed three new residential lots. 

At a press conference immediately following the closing, 
Critical Areas Program Director David Warren said: “The 
Conservancy's acquisition eliminates the possibility of any 
additional residential development of the Hartung property 
and establishes an important buffer zone around the cen- 
tral section of Benton Hill Fen. 

“Regulations which are designed to protect environmen- 
tally sensitive areas from conflicting and harmful land uses 
are, by nature, subject to change and interpretation. The 
Conservancy's position, which has evolved through its 30- 
year history protecting more than two million acres of our 
country's natural heritage, is that zoning and wetland reg- 
ulations alone are not enough to protect permanently criti- 
cal natural habitats. 


‘The most effective way to protect ecologically valuable 
land from future encroachments is to dedicate it formally as 
a natural area in perpetuity. Benton Hill Fen is no exception.” 

The protection of Benton Hill Fen has been a shared ob- 
jective of two other groups, the Sharon Inland Wetlands 
Commission and the Housatonic Valley Association. Both 
have acted independently and publicly to ensure that all 
possible consequences of further development around the 
fen were evaluated fully. 

Executive Director Ken Olson said, “HVA has played a 
critical watchdog role in this project. They are a first-rate 
organization staffed by a group of dedicated and knowl- 
edgable conservation professionals. Citizens of northwest 
Connecticut are fortunate to have such an effective group 
working in their behalf. Moreover, the town of Sharon is for- 
tunate to have a vigilant Inland Wetlands Commission.” 

Chairman Alex Gardner extended his gratitude on behalf 
of the entire Chapter to the many individuals in Sharon and 
across Connecticut whose generosity has made possible 
the protection of Benton Hill Fen. He added that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the money raised toward this project 
came from TNC members outside the Sharon area which, 
he noted, underscores a strong commitment of our mem- 
bers who view conservation as a goal without boundaries. 

Said Gardner, “This recent accomplishment serves to re- 
affirm our pledge to protect the larger wetland at Benton 
Hill. Three other landowners have promised to give conser- 
vation easements, for which we are extremely grateful.” 


Scientists from around the state met at Trinity College on March 30 for a 
Natural Diversity Conference, sponsored by the Connecticut Geological 
and Natural History Survey. Hugo Thomas (right) Director of the Natural 
Resources Center, welcomes attendees. Discussions such as one given 
by Les Mehrhoff, state biologist (left) focused on current research per- 
taining to rare plants and animals. Data from such projects become an 
integral part of the Natural Diversity Data Base. 


TYPEWRITER, CANOE NEEDED 


The Chapter needs an electric typewriter in excellent 
condition for office use. Our preference is an IBM correcting 
selectric, but other models may also be suitable. Also 
needed is an aluminum or fiberglass canoe to be used in 
preserve management. 

If you have a typewriter or canoe fitting the above de- 
scriptions that you would consider donating, please give us 
a call (344-0716, Polly Richter, Office Manager). We'll put 
them to good use. 

Many thanks also to the generous people who re- 
sponded to our request last fall for a 35 mm camera. All are 
proving very valuable in our land protection efforts. 
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The Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter 
1984 Annual Report 


FROM THE CHAIRMAN... 


Here is some of what the Chapter accomplished in 1984: 


— Purchased, at less than half its privately appraised fair- 
market value, Chimon Island (Norwalk), largest heron rook- 
ery in Long Island Sound. 


— Initiated, with the Connecticut Congressional delegation, 
the Connecticut Coastal National Wildlife Refuge Act passed 
by Congress a scant seven months after introduction. This 
Act gives further protection to Chimon Island and will even- 
tually add three other coastal properties to the 90 million- 
acre National Wildlife Refuge System. 


— Announced, with Governor O'Neill, the creation of the 
Connecticut Natural Diversity Data Base, DEP's inventory 
of rare and endangered species, sponsored jointly by TNC 
and the National Audubon Society. 


— Established, with DEP, the Connecticut Natural Heritage 
Registry, a program to protect critical sites by voluntary ac- 
tion of the landowners. 


— Assisted, through our Land Trust Service Bureau, in the 
State's purchase of Lake Wintergreen (196 acres, Hamden) 
at West Rock State Park. 


— Secured 20-acre addition at Iron Mountain Reservation 
(Kent); gift of Mrs: Brigitta Lieberson. 


— Secured two parcels of ecologically significant land in 
Westport, gifts of Mrs. Beulah Northrup in memory of Walter 
D. Allen. Parcels protect prime feeding areas for Chimon 
Island herons. One parcel transferred to Aspetuck Land 
Trust, the other to State of Connecticut for addition to Sher- 
wood Island State Park. 


— Obtained gift easement from Mrs. Elizabeth Wingebach, 
expanding to 205 the number of acres protected at Moore 
Brook (Salisbury). 


— Enlarged Weir Preserve (Wilton) by gift of land by Eugenia 
Slaughter. Approximately 92 acres are now protected in that 
preserve. 


— Purchased 28 acres of Benton Hill Fen (Sharon), protect- 
ing one of the state's most endangered animals plus an 
array of the rarest plants in New England. Began negotia- 
tions for buffer land there. 


— Secured two gifts of property given explicitly for resale, 
proceeds from which (estimated at $125,000) will be ap- 
plied to land acquisition. 


— Raised $1.1 million in cash and pledges for two-year to- 
tal of $2.1 million toward three-year, $3.1 million Critical 
Areas Program. 


— Transferred three preserves to other organizations or 
agencies. 


— Assisted, through our Land Trust Service Bureau, many 
of Connecticut's 82 independent land trusts in developing 
skills to acquire and manage land. 


Alexander S. Gardner, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Connecticut Chap- 
ter, The Nature Conservancy. Photo by Andrea Laubach 


— Managed, with help with Chapter volunteers, a preserve 
system numbering 61 sanctuaries owned outright and 56 
conservation easements. 


— Achieved a modest budget surplus despite increased 
operating costs. 


— Increased membership from 6,643 to 7,319. 


— Increased the number of Acorns (members who annually 
give to Chapter operations at least $100 above their dues) 
from 254 to 333. 


Clearly 1984 has been our best and most productive year. 

That activity has been made possible because of you, 
our members. All of us — trustees and staff alike — both 
enjoy and take seriously our continuing commitment to work 
hard in your behalf to protect the most important, most 
beautiful components of the Connecticut landscape. 

Please do continue your membership. Please give extra 
money, to Chapter operations when you can, through the 
spring or fall appeals or by membership in the Connecticut 
Acorns — and with large capital gifts when possible. 

Anything you contribute will result, as always, in the per- 
manent protection of our natural heritage. 


Bee annet 


Alexander S. Gardner 
Chairman 


The Chapter's dedicated Stewardship Committee visits preserves to de- 
cide management practices. Here (left to right), Tom Siccama of the Con- 
necticut Board of Trustees, Peter Blanchard, Sally Richards, Diane 
Mayerfeld, guest Paul Yuschak, Alex Gardner, and Dick Goodwin survey 
the Barrett Preserve in Ledyard during frozen rain 


SCIENCE AND STEWARDSHIP 


In 1984, science and stewardship saw a “changing of the 
guard” as Susan Cooley left the Connecticut Chapter office 
and Beth Lapin assumed her duties. 

The Small Grants program of 1984 funded five projects. 
Research topics included continued work at Lord’s Cove, 
Burnham Brook, and Chimon Island, as well as a new proj- 
ect at Beeslick Preserve and a state-wide survey of rare 
moths and butterflies. 

The Natural Diversity Data Base was announced in Jan- 
uary 1984, as a joint project of the Connecticut Chapter and 
the State Department of Environmental Protection. Infor- 
mation from small grant projects are added to the Data Base 
to increase our understanding of Connecticut's natural 
systems. 

Management of currently owned Nature Conservancy 
preserves carried on through the efforts of local volunteer 
committees and the Chapter’s Stewardship Committee. 
Monitoring of the current status of TNC properties contin- 
ued, as did the documentation of easements already within 
the Conservancy portfolio. 


LAND TRUST SERVICE BUREAU 


The Land Trust Service Bureau continued to provide 
technical assistance, responding to requests from dozens 
of the state's 84 land trusts. 

More than 100 representatives from 32 land trusts, con- 
servation and planning commissions, and environmental or- 
ganizations attended the 1984 Annual Land Trust 
Convocation, held September 29 in Meriden. Seminars on 
basic skills supported a theme urging trusts to adopt “ac- 
tive acquisition” programs, acquiring a minimum of 5% more 
land each year, not including subdivision set-asides. 

October was marked by the arrival of Julie Lewin, the 
new part-time director. The end of the year was celebrated 
by passage of a $750,000 dollar state bonding measure to 
buy land abutting Lake Wintergreen in Hamden to enlarge 
West Rock State Park. Success was largely due to the West 
Rock Coalition, chaired by former LTSB Director Suzanne 
Wilkins. 


CRITICAL AREAS PROGRAM 
IMPORTANT GOALS ACHIEVED 
IN 1984 


1984 marked the second year of the Chapter’s ambitious 
three-year Critical Areas Program to protect the state’s most 
biologically vital natural areas. Eight projects were brought 
under permanent protection. Among the highlights are: 


Chimon Island 

In September the Chapter took title to Chimon Island, 
culminating more than a decade of work by the Conser- 
vancy and other dedicated groups and individuals to pro- 
tect Connecticut's largest heron rookery. The Chapter paid 
$1.13 million for this 70-acre island making this the most 
expensive single conservation acquisition ever completed 
by the Conservancy in Connecticut. 


Chimon Island,_off Norwalk in Long Island Sound, was guaranteed per- 
manent protection when The Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter 
purchased this important heron rookery in September, 1984 

Photo by George Bellerose. 


More than 200 members and invited guests and digni- 
taries gathered at Sherwood Island State Park on a beauti- 
ful September day to celebrate this historic event. At the 
ceremony, TNC Regional Vice President Dennis Wolkoff an- 
nounced the acquisition of the ten-acre Walter D. Allen 
Marshlands, composed of two wetland parcels immediately 
adjacent to Sherwood Island which are now permanently 
protected thanks to the generous gift from Mrs. Beulah A. 
Northrup in honor of her late father. These parcels, which 
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will ultimately be transferred to the State of Connecticut and 
the Aspetuck Land Trust, are prime feeding grounds for the 
Chimon Island herons. 

Chimon Island was authorized for inclusion in the Con- 
necticut Coastal Wildlife Refuge to be administered by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. This landmark conservation 
achievement was the brainchild of Rep. Stewart McKinney 
of Fairfield and received broad bipartisan support from the 
entire Connecticut Congressional delegation, along with 
Governor William O'Neill, DEP Commissioner Stanley Pac, 
and the City of Norwalk. The 145-acre refuge also includes 
Sheffield Island, Milford Point and Falkner Island, all critical 
coastal bird habitats identified for protection under the 
Connecticut Critical Areas Program. 


The Chapter rescued Benton Hill Fen from threatened development when 
it purchased the fen, home to numerous rare plant and animal species, 
in June 1984 Photo by Clay Taylor 


Benton Hilt Fen 

In July the Chapter purchased 28 acres of wetland and 
associated uplands at Benton Hill Fen in Sharon. Known as 
a calcareous wetland, the fen’s cool alkaline waters support 
several species considered rare and endangered in Con- 
necticut, including one animal nearly extinct in the state. 

Benton Hill Fen had been threatened by extensive resi- 
dential development. The owner had already built two 
houses and had plans for twelve more. With the Chapter's 
purchase, the owner retained approximately eight acres of 
undeveloped land restricted to no more than three new 
building lots. The Chapter continued negotiations for this 
remaining land throughout the year (see p. 4). 

In 1984, three landowners made an oral commitment to 
donate a conservation easements to the Conservancy which 
will add close to 40 acres to the preserve already 
established. 


Moore Brook 

The Chapter made continued progress in preserving the 
Moore Brook watershed in Salisbury thanks to the gener- 
ous donation of a perpetual conservation easement from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wingebach, protecting 12 acres of wetlands. 
Moore Brook is one of Connecticut's best examples of a 
calcareous seepage swamp and remains a high priority un- 
der the Connecticut Critical Areas Program. Beyond this 
addition, the Chapter introduced the Moore Brook project 
to eight other landowners with whom we are optimistic 
about clinching agreements. 


1984 FINANCIAL REPORT 


The following information is abstracted from our financial 
statement as of December 31, 1984. 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 


Demand Account $ 2,221 
Savings Certificates 74,447 
Funds at National Office 197,592 
FUND BALANCE $274,260 


Demand Account is the locally held portion of the Chap- 
ter's operating capital. Savings Certificates include $36,849 
in a restricted stewardship account, and $37,598 in unre- 
stricted funds. Funds at the National Office in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, include $104,467 in operating capital, $2,000 
Connecticut funds in an imprest account, $34,963 in an in- 
vestment fund, and $56,162 in a Connecticut preserve fund 
account. 

Additional Connecticut funds held at Arlington are au- 
dited separately by the national office. Given these exclu- 
sions, the financial information above presents fairly the 
assets and fund balance arising from cash transactions of 
The Nature Conservancy Connecticut Chapter as of De- 
cember 31, 1984, and the revenues collected and expendi- 
tures paid during the year then ended. The report of our 
auditors, Schulz and Vecchitto, is available for your inspec- 
tion at our offices. 


Cattle egret hatchlings at Chimon Island. Photo by Clay Taylor. 


FIELD TRIPS 


The Connecticut Chapter of The Nature Conservancy is 
pleased to announce an expanded summer field trip pro- 
gram. We would like to encourage our members to get out 
on the land to visit our preserves and other lands where the 
Conservancy has assisted with protection. 


June 22: Chimon Island, Norwalk 

A three-hour morning boat trip will leave Norwalk for Chi- 
mon Island to view the spectacular bird life there. Boat 
space is limited; we will take a second group in the after- 
noon if there is sufficient interest. COST: $10 per person, 
payable upon reservation of space. 


July 14: Griswold Point, Old Lyme 

Visit this Conservancy Preserve to learn about our rare 
birds and the geology of the area. This will be an easy-to- 
moderate morning hike, with Julie Zickefoose and Peter 
Patton. 


August 18: Lake Wintergreen/West Rock 
State Park, Hamden 

Join a park service interpretive guide on a visit to this 
state park which was enlarged last year through the efforts 
of Suzi Wilkins, former Land Trust Service Bureau Director, 
and others. We will meet there at 10:00 a.m. 

Anyone interested in joining us on these hikes, please 
send a card with your name, address, and telephone num- 
ber to: : 

Field Trip Coordinator 
The Nature Conservancy 
55 High Street 
Middletown, CT 06457 

Remember to indicate which trip(s) are of interest and 
please include payment for the Chimon trip. You will receive 
maps and details approximately two weeks before each trip. 


This carving of a house wren, by Richard Palmer, will be on display at a 
major exhibition of bird carving and wildlife art on May 11-12 at the Con- 
necticut Audubon Society's Community Services Center in Fairfield. The 
work of 24 of the country's top carvers will be exhibited. The doors will 
be open from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. For tickets and further information 
call the Connecticut Audubon Society, 203/259-5606. 


haata house Foot 


OSTRICH FERN, Matteuccia struthiopteris, host for a Papaipena moth 
known only from the Housatonic River. Reprinted with permission from A 
Field Guide to the Ferns, by Houghton Cobb, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. Copyright 1956, 1963. 


VOLUNTEER RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS NEEDED 


Would you like to spend time canoeing on the Housa- 
tonic River looking at ostrich ferns for a rare unnamed 
Papaipena moth? Dale Schweitzer, of The Nature Conser- 
vancy’s Boston office, will be spending July 20 on the river 
to look for moths and rare tiger beetles (Cicindella, sp.). 
Anyone interested in participating should contact Beth Lapin 
at the Connecticut Chapter. People with boats and canoes 
are especially urged to join us. 


THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
NOMINATED FOR OSCAR 


The Garden of Eden, a Nature Conservancy movie pro- 
duced with a major grant from Continental Group (now KMI 
Continental) was nominated this spring for an Academy 
Award in the category of Documentary Short Subject. 
Though ultimately eluded by Oscar, the film has been the 
winner of eight other prestigious awards including a blue 
ribbon (first place) at the American Film Festival and the 
CINE Golden Eagle award. It has also been purchased by 
National Geographic for showing on its cable network. 

Written for lay audiences, the 28-minute film explains the 
problems of species extinction and habitat destruction. 
Since its release in early 1984, the film has been popular 
with many different age and interest groups. It may be re- 
served for schools, garden clubs, or other organizations by 
phoning the Chapter at 344-0716. 


